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TECHNOLOGY IN A CURRICULUM FOR CITIZENSHIP 



Overview 

We began a recent report prepared for the California State Department 
of Education with an assertion: "Leaders of the current educational reform 
movement have great expectations about the power of technology to Improve 
the effectiveness of Instruction" (Rocknan, Cradler, A Eckenrod, 1986). 
The linkage between the use of educational technology, such as computer 
assisted Instruction, and Improved teaching effectiveness Is generally well 
established In mathematics and science; research has been focused upon 
these relationships for more than a decade. He know, however, than many 
more math and science teachers use computers In classroom Instruction than 
do social studies teachers. Relationships between the use of educational 
technology and the effectiveness of social studies Instruction are only 
beginning to be studied and these Inquiries have been focused more upon the 
"harder" science dimensions of the social studies, geography and economics, 
than on the "softcsr" areas of civic competency or citizenship education. 

In this paper we explore the Implicit power of modern communications 
technologies to Improve citizenship education; It should be clear to even 
the casual observer that the schools are not waiting until validated 
research evidence Is In to Implement microcomputer and video technology. 
After a brief review of the literature we will describe the outcomes of a 
project designed to help teachers make better use of technology In social 
studies Instruction. The Technology In the Curriculum (TIC) projects. 



funded by the California State Department of Education ([CSDE] 1986), were 
not established to study how educational technology Influences teaching 
effectiveness. The TIC projects (dealing with «theinat1cs. science, and 
language arts. In addition to history-social science) were funded to help 
teachers use technology to enhance and extend their curriculum programs. 
The TIC program was a tacit effort to redirect the emphasis of the state's 
Teacher Education and Computer Centers (TECCs) from concentration upon 
"cooiputer literacy" for everyone toward the use of technology to Improve 
Instruction. In a real sense we saw the TIC project for history-social 
science (HSS) as an opportunity to Increase the awareness of social studies 
educators about already existing resources, a first-step toward Increasing 
the level of use of technology programs by social studies teachers to a 
point where researchers night have enough classrooms to look at the effects 
of technology use on teaching effectiveness. 

Most of the professional literature reviewed for this paper deals with 
the use of microconputrers In the social studies and, as Indicated above, 
we are probably some years away from demonstrating how that technology can 
improve the effectiveness of citizenship education. We know more about the 
effects of television on children's attitudes and skill development (Agency 
for Instructional Television, 1982) and can point to specific events In 
recent history to demonstrate the power of the medium on civic behavior. 

Who can forget how Americans were Invited each evening to witness the 
great constitutional struggle In the Senate Watergate and House Impeachment 
hearings In 1973 and 19747 Can we explain why a steady decline In voter 
turnout was reversed In the presidential election of 1976 without discus- 
sing the Impact of those powerful nightly "connections" with history In the 
making? Why would a teacher today choose not to share video footage of the 
hearings with students who were four or five years old when the events took 



place? How can a textbook account of the hearings give a student any real 
sense of the gut-wrenching emotion and Intense political battling that 
characterized those days? 

It should be obvious that we too have great expectations about the 
power of technology to Improve social studies education, to bring history 
alive and stimulate serious thinking about citizenship. Me hope this 
report will encourage cur colleagues to see If and how It may be so. 

Teciinology and the Social Studies: The Avakenlng 

When we submitted the TIC/HSS project proposal from the Far West 

Laboratory for Educational Research and Development early In 1985, we cited 

the results of a search of the ERIC database that revealed only 12 

documents combining the major search descriptor social studies with 

computer programs and 13 with educational television . He noted: 

Although the educational reform movement In California Is even- 
handed In Its approach to Improving Instruction In all curriculum 
areas, the Inequity of concern [about the reform of the social 
studies curriculum In comparison with science and mathematics] 
nationally — coupled with a persistently nonlnnovatlve population 
of social studies teachers (Morrlssett, 1982) — seem to keep 
history-social science education "on the verge" of the educational 
technology revolution. 

Our search of the ERIC system a year-and-a-half later, as can be seen In 

the reference section, revealed a substantial Increase In the volume of 

the professional literature dealing with technology and the social studies. 

The overwhelming majority of the citations, however, are r ''.tlctloneer- 

orlented articles; our review of the last five years of Tr.. y and Research 

In Social Education and recent reviews of research (Cornbleth, 1986; 

Stanley, 1985) revealed nothing directly related to educational technology. 

While the National Council for the Social Studies had published one of 

Its How-To-Do-It Series on Computers In the Social Studies Classroom, by 

Richard Olem In 1981, there were no articles d>%a11ng with computers In 



Social Education until March of 1983 when Mollle Cohen (1983b} sunmarlzed 
the sessions on microcomputers at the 1982 annual convention. In Its 
premier Issue. In September of 1981, Electronic Learning had published a 
review of the computer simulation Oregon Trail developed by the Minnesota 
Educational Computing Consortium (MECC). 

Although Social Education and The Social Studies have begun to devote 
more attention to computer applications to social studies they are pressed 
to keep up with the technologically-oriented Journals such as Electronic 
Learning and Educational Technology. * At present, teachers can get more 
Information about new computer software for social studies Instruction In 
the technological journals than they can In the national periodicals devoted 
to social education. 

The first really substantial venture Into technology made by the 
editors of Social Education occured In the May 1983 Issue with a special 
section on Technology and the Social Studies: Issues and Responsibilities, 
edited by Richard Diem. The guest editor noted that the "articles In this 



t/o"" ISSUlrl5li£Sii2!L see Berg, 1983; Blaga^ 1983; Cohen, 1983a, 1984; 
Diem, i»BJ, 1S65; Furlong, 1983, 1984a, 1984b, 1985a, 1985b; Glenn, 1983; 
Hatcher « Chlodo, 1984; Hodges, 1985; Hunter, 1983a; Marsh, 1986; Miller, 
1985; Martorella, 1983; Morrlssett, 1984; Rawltsch, 1983; Rose, 1984, 1986; 
Rose, Brandhorst, Glenn, Hodges, & White, 1984; Searles, 1983; Senn, 1983a; 
Traberman, 1984; White, 1983, 1985; and Wojtan. 1984. 

The Social Studies has published Cacha, 1985; Cousins, 1984; Galvin, 1985; 
Mie, 1985; Litchfield, 1983; Rothman, 1986; Schug « Kepner, 1984; and 
Welble « McMahon, 1982. 

Electronic Learning articles on the social studies Include Baraloto, 1985; 
Big SI ft, the, 1985; Bockman, Rausch, & Anshell, 1982; Charlschak, 1984; 
Fougerat, 1985; Ingber, 1986; Lodlsh, 1985a, 1985b; Minnesota Department of 
Education, 1984; Martorella, 1984a, 1984b, 1984c; Osborn, 1981; Rosenzweig, 
1985, 1986; Software Index, 1986; Software Previews, 1985a, 1985b, 1986a. 
1986b, 1986c; Solomon, 1986; White, 1984; and White « Glenn, 1984. 

Educational Technology has published Glenn, 1984; Glenn & Kehrberg, 1981; 
Glenn, Kozen, a Pollak, 1984; Gordon, 1982; Levlnson, 1982; Saltlnski, 
1981; and Stoloff, 1983. 



section can begin to scratch the surface. . . [and] generate both Interest 
and dialogue" (Diem, 1983, p. 313). In the set of articles Berg (1983) 
analyzed the forces In support of and opposed to the Introduction of 
computer technology In social studies classes. Senn (1983a) provided a 
very practical set of checklists of considerations for the Implementation 
of technology and Rawltsch (1983) outlined steps for evaluating computer 
software. An overview of the range of computer applications for social 
studies Instruction, particularly the utility of databases, was described 
by Hunter (1983a). Nartorella (1983) and Glenn (1983) wrote about the 
capabilities of Interactive video and videodisc technologies for enhancing 
learning and Instruction. (The journal of the California Council for the 
Social Studies, the Social Studies Review, however, provides more extensive 
reviews of microcomputer courseware, by Denny Oaetz [1985a, 1985b, 1985c, ft 
1984], the developer of the microcomputer simulation SIMPOLICON, for social 
studies teachers than does Its parent organization, the NCSS.) 

The special section of Social Education continued with an examination 
of questions about how Information technologies may affect social studies 
Instruction by John Searles (1983). One article In the special section, by 
Charles White (1983), employed criteria provided by the Mershon Center's 
Citizenship Development Program to select software with potential for 
enriching citizenship education. 

Technology and Social Education ; Has the Bandwagon Passed? 

Charles White's (1983) bibliography* of citizenship education software 
In the May 1983 Issue of Social Education was the article most specifically 
relevant to the theme of this year's Social Science Education Consortium 

* Hodges (1982), though, had prepared a more comprehensive but unpublished 
set of software descriptions several months before, a bibliography used 
extensively by Chapin (1984) In her Social Studies Review article. 
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annual meeting. The Mershon Center had specified that the software In the 
review had to neet three criteria (p. 338): 

1. Content relevance, with a focus on junior and senior high 
school wtvicst American government, world geography and globfti 
issues/problems. 

2. Variety of Instructional stragegles. from drill and practice to 
complex simulations. 

3. Exemplary use of computer for Instruction, even if outside the 
traditional social studies content. 

White's "selective list" of software, a "snapshot of continuing develop- 
ment," described 15 software programs for social studies. He decried the 
shortage of high-quality simulations (such as the "classic" Oregon* ) and 
noted a glut of drill and practice software (such as Continent, Country, 
and Meet the Presidents) . 

The Software Review column in the February 1984 Social Education 
(Furlong, 1984b) provided a one page description of the simulation programs 
President Elect and Electoral College and Primary Fight as among the 
"little election-related software currently available." The Social 
Education reviewer found the President Elect program to be "well- 
constructed" and "highly motivating" but regarded the latter programs as 
less useful. The column was subsequently renamed Computer Courseware, 
through March of 1985 (Furlong, 1985a), and seems to have disappeared from 
the Journal entirely; software reviews now appear in the feature section on 
Instructional Media (Rose, 1986). 

In contrast, the September 1984 issue of Electronic Learning devoted 
nearly seven pages to descriptions of election-related software. "This fall 
was made for social studie.*. classes," wrote the special section authors 
Charles White and Allen Glenn (1984, pg. 54), exhorting teachers to see 

* Original version reviewed by Osborn, (1981); revised version. The Oregon 
Trail , reviewed by Cacha (1986) and defended by Bouchard (1986). 
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the presidential election as an event that was turning "the entire country 
Into one enomous lab experiment for students to examine, manipulate, and 
think about" by making use of microcomputer courseware and application 
programs. Peter Nartorella (1984a. 1984b. & 1984c) provided reviews of 
spreadsheets, "home made" data bases, and five election simulations. 

In the midst of the rise and apparent decline of software reviews as a 
continuing feature In Social Education, the journal published the Social 
Studies Microcomputer Courseware Evaluation Guidelines (Rose. Brandhorst. 
Glenn. Hodges, & White. 1984). This document provides a set of criteria 
prepared by the NCSS Ad Hoc Conmlttee on Computer Courseware Evaluation 
Guidelines drawn from the "NCSS Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines." 
"Curriculum Guidelines for Multiethnic Education." and "Essentials of the 
Social Studies." The authors suggest that the NCSS Guidelines be used to 
"determine whether or not a particular set of materials Is appropriate for 
use In the social studies classroom" before confronting other technical and 
Instructional Issues using other published evaluation Instruments. The 
Guidelines are organized around three areas — Knowledge. Skills, and 
Values — with checklists to help evaluators assess the extent of emphasis. 

In reviewing the literature of the past few years we began to develop a 
sense that Interest — at least as It Is expressed by space In the social 
studies Journals devoted to "high-tech" Instructional aids such as 
computers — In technology to support social studies Instruction may have 
reached a peak and Is on the decline. This may also reflect, of course, a 
low-level of Interest In technology on the part of those who chronicle what 
they believe to be progressive trends in the field. 

(Thbre has. however, been a recent surge of trade books on the use of 
microcomputers for social studies Instruction; see Braun. 1986; Friel. 
Landengurg, & Roberts. 1986; and Rooze i Northup, 1986.) 
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Hhat Is the Situation? 

He mentioned earlier how "nonlnnovatl ve" social studies teachers 
(Norrlssett, 1982) seemed to be keeping the field "on the verge" of the 
technological revolution. Carole Hahn (1985) Inquired about the "effect 
the 'computer craze' was having on social studies" and found out that. In 
31 states, "computers. . . were used only slightly and another four 
reported moderate use — and only to play simulation games" (pg. 222). 

The hope that Irving Morrlssett (1984) had expressed about the 
* potential of computers to provide a catalyst "to shake [social] educati v 
out of Its rut" seems rather remote If we assess the treatment of 
technology In the professional literature. The potential of educational 
technology to contribute to citizenship education, the Improvement of which 
Is urged so eloquently by such eminent scholars as R. Freeman 8utts (1980, 
1983a, A 1983b), Carlos Cortes (1983), Richard Gross (1985), and James 
Shaver (1981), would appear even farther away. 

In undertaking the work of the Technology In Curriculum (TIC) project, 
we had responded, not to a clarion call In Social Education, but to one of 
the more pervasive forces In bringing about educational change: a mandate 
from the state department of education. The state of California was able 
and willing to support a project designed to reconcile some of the problems 
associated with the use of computers and Instructional television (ITV) In 
the schools. The need to match technology programs to specific curriculum 
objectives, noted by Senn (1983b), Cohen (1983a), aud others, was addressed 
In this large scale effort. We also had to face a rather paradoxical 
situation; software and ITV developers have developed quite a lot of good 
material for the social studies but few teachers are using It. We were to 
develop means to stimulate the "consumption" of the available technology as 
part of the broader effort to Increase technological literacy In the state. 




The TIC Prograa 

The educational reforn movement In California Is based upon what the 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Bill Honig (1985), refers to as 

in "essential ist" philosophy, a view that "holds that many of our students 

can profit by a traditional academic curriculum, whether or not they are 

college-bound" (pg. 675). Reform Initiatives In the state include a wide 

variety of programs to upgrade the quality of academic preparation that Is 

provided for students In the public schools. Honig cites three reasons for 

the push for better academic programs, two of which are strongly related to 

the goals of citizenship education. 

First, the Job market Is changing rapidly. If we are to stay com- 
petitive, our economy needs more young people with sophisticated 
educational backgrounds. <> . . 

The second reason. . . Is thit leaders In this country are redis- 
covering the Idea that the survival of our democracy depends on a 
literate citizenry and requrles that we do a better job of teach- 
ing civic values. We need to connect more of our students to our 
history, to our culture, and to those Ideals that bind us together 
as a society. Schools are key Institutions for transmitting the 
critical thinking skills requrled for democratic government, the 
knowledge of and allegence to our national beliefs, and such 
common cultural values as honesty. Integrity, tolerance, fairness, 
magnanimity, and self -discipline. . . . 

The third. . . reason. . . Is that we can surely be more success- 
ful In opening vistas for our young people If we give more of them 
a broad liberal education. . . To shield average students from the 
wisdom and power of our heritage effectively iceeps them class- 
bound and vitiates the potential power of our schools to develop 
Individual talents, and to empower students to participate In our 
society. (Pg. 676) 

The TIC Program projects were designed to promote the use of computer 
and Instructional technology In support of Instruction, Improved Instruc- 
tion to be sure, by providing Information to teachers about progrc..v;» that 
help In delivering curriculum content and foster thinking skills. The 
staff of the TIC project for history-social science (TIC/HSS) found It 
necessary to develop a working model of curriculum scope and sequence, a 
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4ocyMfit rtflMtlRf cofiMniui about tlw currtnt and CMrglng ptturn of 
count effoHiiff in tHo lUte, to uMch m could 'Wtch" tnt tochnology 
profTMt. No drt« upon a «1do rantt of lUtt* and national publications 
(National Council for tut Social Studios CNCSSj. 1984) and coiblnod 
Inforaatlon froa thoso rtsourcos «1tn professional knowlodgo about otiitr 
fduutlonal rtfoni Initiatives undomay In ttio suu and doflntd objtctlvos 
Involvlnp (1) knowlodpo. (2) skills. (3) valuos. and (4) social participa- 
tion (Rockaan I Cckonrod. pp. 16-3S). tho ooals of hi story -social 



Klonco oduatlon In Ullfomla (Appendix A conttlns oxaaplos): 

KaovloM; tlio conttnt. Including history, tho social scloncos. 
and tho KiHMltlts. tUMOStod for grado lovol settings In the 
Hlttonr-Soclol Sclonct Fraaawork (grades K-e) and the "required" 
counei OT llo4o1 Currlculua Stondards (grades 9-12) 

ttflls; Study orlosic Skills. Inter actual or Critical /Creative 
Thinking Skills, and Interpersonal or Social Participation Skills 
(critlul thinking skill contlnuui derived froa the California 
Assessaent Frograa) 

ftlwi; "Unua." proaoting cohesive and unifying eleaents In a 
deaocratic coownlty. and "Plurlbus." proaoting pluralistic and 
Individualistic tieaenu (with proper credit to Butu. 1980) 

Saclil firttclpatlaa; class, school, and coaaunlty activities to 
develop civic coapetency (listed In the HSS Resource Guide as 
Social Participation Skills) 

The TIC rtsowrco aattrlals. however, required aore than the sinple 
aatehing of technology prograas to specific currlculua objectives; we had 
to specify how a coaputer courseware prograa or an ITV series was better — 
or aoce appropriate — than traditional Instructional techniques for 
achieving any given currlculua objective. In defining the appropriate uses 
of technology In the social studies currlculua (see Figure 1 on page 12) we 
drew upon the Ideas developed by Allen Glenn and Don Rawluch (1984) and 



• History-Social Science Fraaework for California Public Schools ; 
Hodel Currlculua standards. Grades nine Through Twelve ; ano 
6an?omia fusessaent rrograa. Bistory-sociiTaclence: Grade Eight . 



Bevtrly NunUr (1983« I 1985) as well as the collective experience of the 
project staff, advisory panel nenbers, and the 42 teacher-reviewers who 
worked through nore than 280 software and ITV programs. 

The criteria for the review of the technology materials were developed 
from (1) state department of education program guidelines, (2) published 
sources (Rose etal., 1984; Glenn I Rawltsch, 1984; Rawltsch, 1983; Senn, 
1983a; among others), and (3) the specialized knowledge of our staff and 
advisors In ITV and computer education. Essentially, the reviewers, work- 
ing In teams of three, looked at the technology programs and mads Judgments 
about whether or not the program might be helpful In achieving specific 
content objectives from the scope and sequence. 

The reviewers did not try the technology programs with students to see 
if, in fact, a program actually contributed to learning or skill develop- 
ment. Uhen a program had been Identified as potentially effective for 
contributing to the attainment of knowledge or content objectives the 
reviewers made Judgments about the skill and value objectives that might be 
enhanced by the program and then recorded pertinent Information about It 
for the Resource Guide (see Appendix B for sample entries.) 

Miiat He Produced 

Each of the four TIC projects prepared a Resource Guide and provided 
Input for a relational data base, DataRelator, that enabled users to find 
software or ITV programs somewhat more quickly than by thumbing trough the 
guides; the History-Social Science guide Is 351 pages long and contains 
two- and three -page descriptions of 124 programs. A matrix, the Curriculum 
Natch (see Appendix B), permits the Identification of technology programs 
Identified as appropriate for each grade level. The DataRelator. however, 

(Text continues on page 13.) 
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Figure 1 . Appropriate Uses of Technology In the 
History-Social Science Currlculw 



Microcomputer (M/C) technology and Instructional television (ITV) can help 
teachers Improve Instructional effectiveness by making use of Inherent 
capabilities for the systematic organization of Information, variation and 
repetition of stimuli* and variable rates of presentation. Uses Include: 



0 A aetbod for delivering currlculun content: 



N/C - Tutorial s» drills, and 
simulations enable students to 
acquire Information Individually- 
or In groups 



ITV - Film footage or dramatic 
recreations of events, people, and 
places provide students with at least 
vicarious experience with the "long- 
ago*" and ''far-away** 



0 A tool for retrieving and analyzing Infornatlon: 



N/C - Data may be collected by 
students, obtained from databases 
designed for school use, or be 
drawn via telecommunications from 
commercial sources 



0 An object of study: 

M/C - The use of computer tech- 
nology Is much more concrete to 
students who have personal exper- 
ience In the use of computers In 
a variety of applications 



ITV - Students can videotape local 
events, make fair use of commercial 
broadcast television programming or 
use ITV broadcasts or videotapes as 
sources of data about other cultures 
and nations In current or historical 
perspectives 



ITV - Television Is a powerful global 
medium of communications with signif- 
icant potential for affecting the 
social, political, and economic behav 
lor of people worldwide 



0 A tool for developing critical thinking skills: 



N/C - Active Involvement In data 
collection and analyses, hypothe- 
tical reasoning, and problem 
solving are the essence of the 
cognitive activity related to 
Improvements In critical thinking 
abilities 



ITV - Video provides vivid Images 
that enable students to share In prob 
lem solving activities and reflect 
upon the Intellectual processes that 
they use In developing and testing 
hypotheses 



o A teaching tool for classrooa nnageaent and learning facilitation: 



N/C - Teachers can manage a wide 
range of routine classroom record 
keeping and Information management 
chores more efficiently 



ITV - Teachers can capitalize upon 
the built-in motivation amd personal 
relevance that video holds for their 
students 



enables the user to Identify software and ITV programs that have been 
matched with specific curriculum topics as well as the grade level settings 
or courses (Appendix C contains examples of the DataRelator printouts). 

The set of four resource guides, the DataRelator disks, and a package 
of selected demonstration software (Appendix 0)* was distributed to the 
approximately 7,000 school In California through the county offices of 
education. TIC project personnel provided training In the use of the 
materials to personnel from the network of 15 Teacher Education and 
Computer (TEC) Centers. The TECCs are now expected to provide awareness 
and Implementation training to school representatives throughout the state. 

In addition, suaner Institutes will be providing Intensive training In 
the use of technology. Including the TIC resources, for 200 elementary and 
400 secondary teachers. It Is expected that the Institute participants 
will Influence their schools, districts, and regions to make better use of 
technology In Increasing the effectiveness of Instruction. 

Uhat Ue Leanwd 

Our tea Cher -re viewers had some experience In using computer software 
but very little with ITV. As the summer review workshops went on, however, 
virtually all of them developed proficiency In using both technologies and 
left looking to introduce them In their school settings. 

The reviewers examined 221 software programs and 60 ITV series. The 
evaluations of the programs were summarized on a five-point scale based on 
technical review standards. The State Department of Education decided, 
however, that only programs receiving the top two ratings, exemplary and 
desirable, were to be Included In the guide. 



* Commercial software samples of exemplary programs from all four 
curriculum areas. 
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Table 1. Software Ratings by Grade Level 



GRADE LEVEL. SETTING. COURSE 


E 


D 


A- 


w 


u 


KOMyielfliOthtn 
in My World 




2 


1 






IJ) PtoplestHoat 
aodtt School 




3 


3 


1 




2.0 Pioplt as Mombtrs 
of Groups 




S 




1 


1 


3*0 Pioplo as Moabtrt 
of CommualUos 


1 


9 


4 


1 


3 


4.0 Pkoploof aRogioA: 
CUiforaU 


2 


11 


7 


6 


3 


34) Tho Pioplo of A 
NoUoA 


6 


31 


33 


2S 


6 


«.0 Our World: lu 
DiToroe Pooplot 


7 


23 


23 


13 


10 


7i) The Chaag ing 
World 


6 


IS 


18 


9 


S 


t o Tho AAtricaa 
Esperieoco 


6 


26 


2S 


22 


2 


10.0 World History 
Culture /Group 


7 


IS 


12 


4 


9 


ILO US.Bistor7l» 
Goography 


6 


23 


21 


24 


3 


12.0 Amerioaa GoTt., 
CiricsliEcoAOAics 


7 


20 


13 


11 


2 




leconnndtd 


. Not 



E - Excellent; D > Desirable; A > Acceptable; W * Weak; U « Unacceptable 

Only eight percent of the software programs evaluated were considered 
exemplary and thirty percent were rated as desirable. Note that the rating 
of Acceptable was not considered adequate for Inclusion In the Resource 
fiulde. Thus, less than 40 percent of the computer programs reviewed were 
recommended for use by social studies teachers. 
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Table 2 provides Information on how the reviewers regarded different 
types of software programs. Me had anticipated that some types, such as 
drill and practice programs, might not fare as well In comparison with the 
better simulations when the reviewers applied criteria of appropriateness. 



Table 2. Type of Computer Program by Rating Category* 



PROGRAM TYPE 


E 


D 


A 


W 


U 


SUM 


Demonstration 




2 


3 


1 


1 


7 


Drill & PracUoe 


4 


32 


26 


20 


6 


88 


Simulation 


10 


23 


17 


23 


5 


78 


Game 


9 


21 


M 


9 


1 


54 


Tutorial 


5 


16 


11 


15 


2 


49 


Other 


3 


6 


5 


9 


3 


26 




lecoBBended 


Not racenaended 





* Several programs were classified as more than one type 

The proportions of dril 1~and~pract1ce programs and simulations that 
were approved for Inclusion In the Resource Guide by the reviewers* 40.9 
and 42.3 percent respecti vely. Indicated that the teachers found some merit 
In both types of programs. Only 12.5 percent of the dril 1*and*-pract1ce 
programs* though* were rated as exemplary while over 30 percent of the 
simulations received that classification. 

In comparison with the computer software programs* the reviewers found 
a substantially higher proportion of the instructional television program-* 
ming worthy of inclusion in the Resource Guide. Twenty percent of the ITV 
series were rated as exemplary and another 48 percent were considered 
desirable. Just under one-third* then* did not meet the criteria for being 
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described in the TIC resource materials. (Note that the rating category of 
weak was not used in the ITV evaluation.) Table 3 provides data on the ITV 
series reviewed by the TIC/HSS reviewers. 



Table 3. ITV Series Ratings by Grade Level 





E 


D 


A 


u 


CO Myself fcOthtn 

in World 




4 






1.0 PtopltfttBomt 
ftfid At School 




4 


3 




2.0 Ptooplo u Mf mbon 
of Groups 


2 


7 


5 




3.0 Pioplo as Msmbors 

of CoflUDU&itios 


1 


7 


6 




4.0 Piopls of 0 Rsf ioa: 


3 


4 






9.0 ThoP^ploof 0 

If BUIIB 


4 


13 


5 




6.0 OurYorld-.Its 


6 


16 


2 


1 


7i) Tho ChtAgini 
World 


5 


9 


1 


1 


t.O Tho Americaii 
Eiporioaco 


5 


8 


2 




10.0 World Bistonr 
Culturo/Group 


7 


11 




2 


11.0 US. History 
Geography 


7 


9 






12.0 Americaa GoTt. 
Civics fcEcoa. 


4 


9 






RecoBsimdtd 


Not 



The final product of the history-social science TIC project was a paper 
(Rockman. Cradler. A Eckenrod. 1986) that discussed the needs for Improving 
the use of technology In the history-social science curriculum. 
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Technology ind the Soclil Studies: Futures 

The historysoclal science TIC project made a series of recommendations 

for the creation of technology materials to support the state's curriculum 

reform initiatives. These recommendations have Implications not only for 

California, but for all social studies professionals as well, because the 

state Is now encouraging the production of high quality software to meet 

the needs of the contemporary curriculum. The problems with low-levels of 

technology use by teachers, the lack of appropriate software for meny areas 

of the curriculum, and the emerging needs of students led us to propose 

that the State Department stimulate the development of new materials on: 

Morld perspectives to creava an Informed citizenry aware of the 
political, social, and economic Issues of the world. The develop- 
ment of global civic competency can be nurtured by good software 
and television programming. 

Eml9rtt1on» lHi1grat1on» and migration, to create links with the 
heritage and cultural diversity of contemporary minorities. We 
need, furthermore, to emphasize the experience of living In a 
democratic society for those from dissimilar cultural and 
political backgrounds. 

Data-based problem solving to shape Inquiry in social studies 
classrooms — gathering, organizing^ and analyzing Information — 
to permit students to experience problem solving as historians and 
social scientists. 

Past efforU at teaching social science process skills have had only 

limited success; contemporary technologies provide us with another chance 

to enlarge the world vision, cultural empathy, and Improve problem solving 

skills of children and adolescents. 

The TIC projects focused upon building awareness about available 

technology materials; there are, however, several other technological 

developments underway that have potential for contributing to social 

studies and citizenship education. Technology proponents have been probing 

^the potential of the social studies to a much greater degree tharT social 

studies educators have begun exploring technology. As mentioned earlier. 
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the developers of technology have already begun to develop the classroom 
materials needed to Improve the quality — If not the effectiveness — of 
citizenship education. 

Data bases are being created by several companies. Increasingly In 
formats that are easy for teachers and students to use In social studies 
classes. These computer programs can change both the manner In which 
citizenship education Is conducted and the content considered. As data 
bases become available to the classroom, and as students learn to work with 
such tools, the range of "If-then" questions about historic or current data 
can be expanded. Students can explore the relationships among social 
behavior and dozens of demographic, political, or economic factors; Indeed, 
they can manipulate complex data more readily than could many social 
scientists twenty years ago. 

The Electronic Learning Software Index (1986) listed 21 social studies 
programs released between September 1985 and May of 1986 (see Figure 2 on 
page 19) that had been reviewed In the Journal. Five programs, featuring 
seven different daU bases, enable students to create local area studies 
( Hometown ); manipulate data on 168 countries (Countries of the World) . 
178 countries (One World Countries Database) , or 100 countries (Scholastic 
PFS; World Ueography, Culture, and Economic Data Bases) ; or compare U. S. 
Presidents ( MECC DataQuest; The Presidents ). 

The simulation SIMPOLICON* allows students to explore the complex 
processes and problems of national economic development. The computer 
keeps track of student decisions about 24 economic concepts (ranging from 
Absolute Advantage to Depreciation to Scarcity), nine political concepts 
(Conflict Management to Political Spectrum), and ten social concepts (such 



*Cross Cultural Software, 5385 El rose Avenue, San Jose, CA 95124 




as Achieved Status and Values). The program, a 1984 Learning Magazine 
Software Award Winner, puts students in the roles of economic-political 
experts responsible for allocating economic resources. 

Figure 2 . 1985*86 SoftMre Releases 



Couniries and Capitah (Micro Learning- 
ujrci 5 86 42 

Apple II scriCH i32K). S35: grades 7.12. 
Shims map of coniinenis and asks 

u^er 10 name eounirics and iheir eapiials: 

keep^ score 
Coumrifs of the World (Cmlier) 5 86 43 
* Apple II series (64Ki. S44 95: lab pack 

of 6 lor SV«?. 95. grades 7-12. 

An exwelleni. cus> to use program 

yk\th data Kim: uhou: 168 countries and 

uell developed acu\ iiie> co\ering bnud 

scope of eaiegorics. 
CrossCoiifitn LSA iDidaTech Sofi^^arei 

tO«.V54 

Apple II scries (MKi. S39.95. lab pack 

and ^iic license available: grades 5-I2. 
Fine simulation ha^ siudenis dnve a 

truck from ciiy lo cii> making pickups 

and dejuertes ^ht\c learning aK>ui geog- 

raph\ and gtHHls. 
Economics i Academic Hallmarks! I 86 62 

Apple II series (48Kt. S27; site licenM:^ 

available. S2U) lo copy j|| sofiuare pro- 

gram^: grades KM 2. 
Program iusi presents 4(10 quest ion^ 

on v;^riou> aspects of economics and 

keeps score of answers. 
Foreign Government and the LS iSEh 

5 86 43 

Apple II scries i48K). IBM PC PCjr 
(64KL Tand> \m). CominiHiore 64. 
S35. classroom site licenses free; oka\ to 
multiple load: grades 7-12. 

Quizzes on broad scope of topics 
about world governments and the UN in 
po^t*war period: options include file 
editing, analysis of responses. 
Hometown: A Local Area Study (Active 
Learning Systems) 3 K6;62 
IBM PCPCjr ib4K). Apple II scries 
(64K). Commodore 64, SI48: grades 7- 
12. 

A two-disk data base designed to aid 
the collcet'.on. storage, and analysis of 
information about students* hometowns. 
Journey into the Vnknown (Focus Me- 
dia) 2 86:58 

Apple II senes (48K). Commodore 64, 
S99: grades 5-9. 

Students become 15th century explor- 
ers on a simulated voyage of discovery. 



Market Place, The (DEE) 3 86 62 
Apple II series (48K). IBM PC PCjr 
(I28K). S49 95; grades 9-12. 

Designed to give students an excellent 
understanding of the economic concepts 
of ^uppl> and demand with data and 
graphs. 

MECC DataQuest! Thf Presidents 

(MECC) 2 86:58 

Apple II scries (MK). S49; lab puck of 5 
forSI49; grades 4-12. 

Excellent program to spari student in- 
tercst in .Amenean presidents and data 
base use. 

One World Countries Daiabase (Active 
Learning Svstems) 5 86:43 
Apple II wrics (MK). IBM PCPCjr 
ti:8Ki. Commodore 64. SI48: 520 for 
additional data disks: grades 7-12. 

V er> good, comprehensive data bases 
on 178 countries used for answers to 
projects posed in printed activities. 

Other Side, The (Tom Sn>der Produc- 
tions) 11-85:54 

Apple II series (48K). IBM PC PCjr 
(64K). S69.95: lab packs in develop- 
ment: grades 7-12. 

Outstanding game of conflict resolu- 
tion between superpowers helps analyti- 
caUhinking and gives view of what win- 
ning entails. 
Population Growth (Conduit) I 86:57 
Apple II series (48K). S50: lab pack of 5 
lor SlOO: grades 9-12. 

With concepts and mathematical mod- 
els to predict population growth, student 
can plot growth curses and generate 
graphs. 

Power Grid (HRM) 9* 85:79 
Apple II series (4KK). TRS-80 III 4. 
S59: lab pack of 10 for SI77; site license 
available, multiple load okav. grade level 
M).|2. 

Students run simulated power plants 
producing power as cheaply as possible. 
Revolution and Constitution (Mindscape) 
4 86:59 

Apple II scries (64K). S39 95: lab pack 
of 6 lor SlOO; grades 5-8. 

Students inspect locales of historical 
events, examining objects at location and 
inters iew witnesses, then try to name 
escnt. 



Road Rally ( SA, fBantam) 9 85 79 
Apple 11 series (64K) and IBM PC K> 
il28Ki. S39 95. Commodore 64. 
S:v 95. grades 5-8 

Students use maps — on-scrcen and 
oil — to drise on simulated trips from cr\ 
to cit> using map reading, geographs. 
and problem*solving skills. 

Scholastic PFS: World Geography, Cul- 
ture, and Economic Data Bases (Scho- 
lastic Software I 5 86 43 
Apple II familv (64K). S99 95. grades 7- 
12. 

Students use the three data bases to 
answer questions in printed material. Ge* 
ography data base covers 100 countnes. 
Must be used w ith Schoiastn PFS: Fi^e. 
Tragedy of War: A Simulation, The iFo- 
cus Media) 4^86:58 

Apple II series (48K). Commodore 64. 
S99: grades 8*12. 

Tutorial teaches about battle condi- 
tions during World War I. 
L\S. Atlas Action (DLM) } 86 62 
Apple II series (48K). S44. grades 4-12. 

Drill-and-practice review of impimani 
geography facts about the nation, re- 
gions, and states. 
W*here in the World is d rmen Sandiego? 
(Broderbund) 1085:54 
Apple II series (64K). S39.95; grades 8- 
12. 

Excellent introduction to world geog* 
raphy as students become detectises and 
pursue crime suspects by using Ttu 
Worid Almanac . 
Wizard of Wall Street (Svnapsc) 2 86 58 
IBM PC PCjr (I28K), S44 95. grades 
10*12. 

A real-time stiKk market simulation in 
which students buy and sell stocks and 
options while considering trade variables. 
Women in Africa of the Sub-Sahara tMi- 
croEd)9 85:83 

Apple II series (48K). Commodore 64. 
S79.95; okay to multiple load, grades 10- 
12. 

A review and test on material covered 
in accompanying text; for women's stud- 
ies and some social studies courses 
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BEST COPY AVAlLABLt 



Another interactive sinulation. The Other Side, encourages students to 
develop perspectives on issues that prevent or encourage wars and the 
escalation of hostilities between nations. Where in the World is Carmen 
Sandiego chal len students to employ global geographic information in 
solving a series of mysteries. 

Students can create data bases themselves; they can explore relation- 
ships among demographic variables and voting behavior, social attitudes and 
beliefs, and the like. In so doing we can expect that, by developing 
skills for arriving at conclusions about citizenship issues, students will 
somehow become different learners from the ones we have taught in the past. 

Teachers will have to change their styles to fit with the new kinds of 
student capabilities. They will have to be more tolerant of divergent 
answers — especially those that can be supported by daU. They will have 
to revise extensively or discard those yellowed lecture notes and become 
nor*, probing, more inquisitive, more open to social inquiry and to the 
processes of social science. Teachers of teachers will also have to change 
the way they prepare teachers and reconsider the scope and sequence of 
teacher education programs. 

In other ways, television technology can help us understand the global 
perspective so necessary to students in the world today. Global civic 
competencies can begin to develop in the early grades where ITV programs 
can provide portrayals of life in a variety of conmunities and permit 
children to discover the similarities among human societies worldwide. The 
power of video to help students overcome stereotypes of other peoples has 
already been demonstrated (Johnston A Ettema, 1982). ITV programs such as 
Across Cultures can instill a sense of understanding, appreciation, and 
tolerance for other by broadening the horizons of young watchers. Across 
Cultures was created in response to demands from sixth and seventh grade 
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teachers. The rich visual and aural material captures the fmagfnatfons of 
students and adds concreteness to the words of a textbook. The series has 
thirteen 15-minute programs about people and the way they live in three 
cultures; the Tarahumara Indians of Mexico, the Baoule of the Ivory Coast, 
and the Japanese. Seven common institutions are comr)ared, including 
communications, the environment, family needs, and education. 

The coming generation of educational technology media will feature the 
marriage of computer and video technology; interactive videodisc programs 
have already been developed (Glenn, 1983; Glenn et al., 1984) and ha.ve the 
potential for combining the best features of tutorial and inquiry 
approaches to instruction. 

Implications for Teacher Education 

We believe that there several factors that must be considered in the 
redesign of preservice and inservice teacher education programs if teachers 
are to be prepared to deal with the new technologies. Changes are needed 
(Fontana, 1982) in at least three areas: 

Teachers' attitudes toward Instructional uses of technology. Teachers 
need to recognize that computers, television, and increasingly interactive 
videodisk technologies are becoming central to education and training 
throughout the world — especially the world in which today's students will 
work. Literacy now goes beyond reading print materials. Our students are 
receiving experience with computers in other subject areas; why not in the 
social studies? They are watching television, including news programs, and 
are aware of a larger society and a larger world. Both teachers and school 
administrators will need to develop more positive attitudes toward the use 
of media materials if they are to help students develop critical viewing 
and problem solving ski 1 Is. 
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Teachers' willingness to idopt Innovitlons. Social studies teachers 
are notorious for ignoring innovative curriculum changes (Berg, 1983). 
They seem to be uncomfortable with change. We have to identify ways to 
alleviate the anxiety associated with the new technologies and the changes 
in classroom structure that accompany them. Technology is another tool of 
the trade and will never be a replacement for teachers. (In fact, the new 
technologies require even more preparation effort by teachersl) But, the 
technologies empower teachers and students to process incredible amounts of 
information and develop more complex problem solving skills. Perhaps the 
California summer technology institutes will be a step in the direction of 
developing a cadre of teachers who can show "the way" to their colleagues. 

Teachers' skill In using liistructlonil technology. The use of new 
instructional technologies puist be associated with the growing profession- 
alism of the teaching field. Professional development and personal 
achievement go hand-in-hand, thus the development of capabilities to manage 
and control the new technologies must be part of both preservice and 
inservice education programs for teachers. Teachers prepared for the new 
technologies may end up as better teachers; instructors aware of effective 
techniques and methods for opening the classroom to social inquiry. 

And for the Other 49 States... 

Teachers must become aware of and have access to contemporary (and 
forthcoming) technology materials. Through projects such as those f.rovided 
by the Technology in the Curriculum Program, more and more teachers will 
become aware of the best of computer and ITV materials. They should be 
encouraged and helped to explore and experiment with technology materials, 
to relate them to the tasks of the social studies cl 'issroom, and to adapt 
media materials to improve their citizenship education programs. 
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History-Social Science Curriculum Scope and Sequence 



The Technology in Curriculum Project for History-Social Science was awarded a grant by the California Sute 
Dcpurtmcnt of Education in May of 198S to identify technology programming - computer and instructional television (ITV) 
programs - that are judged appropriate for different instructional situations. In order to accomplish this, the staff of the 
project consulted with a panel of experienced history-social science teachers and cuniculum specialists to make a 
determination of what is presently being taught at each grade level in California schools. A conference to develop a working 
consensus of the history-social science curriculum scope and sequence was held at the Far West Laboratory on April 29 and 
30, 198S. This document is the result of project staff analysis of the scope and sequence documents produced by the 
conference participants. 

The curriculum scope and sequence outlined in the following pages is not intended for general disuibution or use by 
educators in developing history-social science insuuctional programs. It was produced solely for use by project personnel in 
matching technology materials with appropriate cuniculum situations, that is, with instructional topics at specific grade 
levels. The objective was to identify the most prevalent (current and emerging) pattern of history-social science instruction in 
kindergarten through grade twelve. The reviewers of the education technology programming used the curriculum topics from 
the scope and sequence to identify instructional applications of materials deemed appropriate. The materials identined by this 
pnxress are listed in this resource guide and on the DataRclator disk for the history-social science curriculum. 

Tarticipants in the scope and sequence conference made use of a wide variety of curriculum resources in identifying 
what is commonly Uught in histoiy-social science classes. The materials consulted included state, county, and district 
courses of study as well as materials produced by the National and California Councils for the Social Studies and other 
professional groups. This document, synthesized from an extensive set of matrices produced by the conference participants, 
draws primarily on the following: 

Publication Scope and Sequence Use 



llistiir\-Sociiil Scicnct f ramework 
fur California Public Schools 
(California Sute Department of Education) 

MikIcI Curriculm Standards, Grade Nine 
Thriiugh Tuelve (First Edition, California 
State Depanment of Education) 



Ilistury-StKrial Science: Grade Fight, 
Rationale and Content (Draft* 
Caliromia Assessment Program) 

Assessment of the Critical Thinkins 
Skills in lllstory-StKial Science 
(Caliromia Asse.vsment Program) 

Guidelines for Geographic Education: 
Elementary and Secondary SchiMils 
(Joint Committee on Geographic Education) 

Curriculum Guide for lILstory- 

SiK'ial Science Framework 

(Santa Clara County OfTicc of Education) 

Social Science Standards of Achievement 
(Oakland Unified School District) 



Specific grade level recommendations for curriculum 
topics, grades K through 7; study or basic skills and 
interpersonal or social participation skills, K through 12 

Specific curriculum topics for required course for 
grades 9 through 12 



Specific curriculum topics for grade 8 history-social 
science 



Continuum of critical thinking skills 



Specific geography skills recommended for students in 
grades K thrtHjgh 6 



Selected learning objectives for grades K through 7 



Selected learning objectives for grades K through 6 
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Stud} or Basic Skills 

Students need opportunities to develop and use study or basic skills. The skills include knowing how to: 
B.l Acquire information through listening, observing, reading, and utilizing community resources 
B.2 Locate information in textbooks, encyclopedias, specialized dictionaries, almanacs, and other 
reference materials 

B.3 Compile, oijanizc, and evaluate information presented in books, periodicals, and other media 
B.4 Extract and interpret information from maps, models, graphs, chans, tables, pictures, and canoons 
B.S Communicate orally and in writing 

Interpersonal or Social Participation Skills 
Students need opportunities to develop and use interpersonal, valuing, or social participation skills. The int:rper>c)nal. 
human relations, and group process skills with which the history-social science program in kinderganen through '^radc lueh e 
.s most concerned consist of the ability to: 

5.1 Feel for others; empathize with them; be sensitive to their needs, problems, and aspirations; 

see things as others see them; take the perspectives of others 

5.2 Understand multiple perspectives of others 

S3 Examine one's own feelings, values, capabilities, and shortcomings with an eye on developing 
a healthy, mature, and realistic concept of self 

5.4 Recognize one*s own biases and prejudices on historical and social phenomena 

5.5 See people as individuals rather than applying stereotypes to them or classifying them 

arbitrarily as members of particular groups 

5.6 Balance facts and feelings, the intellectual and the emotional 

5.7 Work effectively with ochen as members of groups 

5.8 Give and receive constructive criticism 

5.9 Accept responsibility and demonstrate respect for the rights, opinions, and property of oihers 

in the classroom, the school, and in the larger community 



Critical Thinking Skills 

CI Clarifying Issues and Terms 

C.l 1 Identify central issues or problems 

C.12 Identify similariues and differences 

C.13 Determine which information is relevant 

C.14 Formulate appropriate questions 

CIS Express problems clearly and concisely 

CI 6 Recognize individual and group value orientations and ideologies 

C2 Judging and Utilizing Information 

C21 Recognize stereot>pes and cliches 

C22 Recognize obvious bias, emotional factors, propaganda, and semantic slanting 

C23 Distinguish among fact, opinion, and reasoned judgement 

C24 Recognize simple inconsistencies and contradictions 

C2S Recognize simple unsuted assumptions 

C26 Recognize clearly insufficient data 
C3 Drawing Conclusions 

C31 Identify reasonable altematives 

C32 Predict possible consequences 

C33 Test conclusions or hypotheses 

C34 Reason hypothetically 

C35 Identify causal claims/generalizations/analogies 

C36 Recognize indirect or extended implications 

C37 Recognize immediate implications 
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Democratic Values and Deliefs 

The hisiory*social science curriculum, kindergarten through grade twelve, should be most particularly «nd most explicit]y 
concerned with those substantive values that form the common core of American citizenship. At all gra ie levels and subjects, 
and in accordance with the developmental capabilities of students, the curriculum focuses on the basic civic values and 
principles which undergrid our democratic, constitutional order. 

V.l Unirying, cohesive elements of a democratic political community (Unum) 
V.l 1 Justice (Respect for Law, Rights for All, Impartiality) 
V.l 2 Equality (Equal Opportunity, Equity) 
V.l 3 Truth (Honesty, Respect for Fact, Integrity) 
V.14 Authority (Following Rules, Obeying Leaders, Accepting Orders) 
V.l 5 Responsibility (Following Through, Efficiency) 
V.l 6 Participation (Involvement) 

V.17 Respect for persons and propeny (Security, Protection, Private Ownership) 

V.18 Personal obligation for the public good (Service, Support, Interdependence, Cooperation, Know the Law) 
V.2 Pluralistic, individualistic elements of diverse society (Pluribus) 
V.21 Diversity (Variety, Individual Differences) 
V.22 Privacy (Right to Seclusion) 

V.23 Freedom (Right to Independent Action, Choice, Speech and Expression, Religion and Conscience) 

V.24 Due process (Fairness, Protection of Minority Views) 

V.2S Human rights (Life, Liberty, Self-Esteem, Dignity, Compassion) 



History-Social Science Content by Grade Level Settings 

Kindergarten - Myself and Others in My World 
Learning about the physical, social, and emotional dimensions of self and others is critical to the development of a 
positive self-concept and an appropriate entry into the history-social science program. Comparisons with other living things 
may also help smdents to understand their uniqueness as human beings. Framework topics and suggested learning activities 
include: 

ICl Finding my way in my world (geography skills) 

K.1 1 Know and use terms related to location, direction, and distance (up/down, left/right, here/thert, near/far) 
K. 12 Recognize a globe as a model of the earth 

K.I3 Recognize and use terms that express relative size and shape (big/little, large/small, round/square) 

Jc « ic 

il.!8 Developments at home acid abroad (c. 1964-1974) 

11.181 Military commitments in Viemam 

11.182 Antiwar protests and the cultural revoluuon 

1 1.1 83 Nixon's rapprochement policy with China and Russia 

1 1.184 Wididrawal from Viemam 

11.185 Eaith Day, 1970, and the political use of the environment 

1 1.1 86 Washington: Watergate and the resignation of Richard Nixon 

1 1.187 Steady movement of Americans toward sunbelt states 

1 1.19 The contemporary scene (1974-present) 

1 1.191 Role of political parties 

1 1.192 Progress toward women's equality 

1 1.193 Developments in the space and computer age 

1 1.194 The continuing xole of the environment as a prime social concern 

11.195 The price of world leadership: continued cold war and defense spending 

1 1.196 High standard of living: another area of world leadership 

1 1.197 Economic challenges: inflation, high interest rates, the soaring national debt, taxation dilemmas, 

and spiraling costs of social security and health care 

1 1.198 Foreign competition, dependence on foreign oil, and transnational economic 

development; effect on US. living standards 

1 1.20 Influence of geography 

11.200 Other objectives appropriate to course 
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Grades Nine Throufih Twelve 
American Government, Civics, and Economics 
As students mature and prepare to claim additional rights and to assume additional responsibilities as citizens it is 
essenual that they engage in a more penetrating study of American govemment Students also need to acquire a better 
underst^jidjng of the other economic, political, and social systems in the world and to examine the role of the individual 
m those systems. 

By the time students graduate, they should be able to understand how the American political processes work In 
addiuon to becoming familiar with the stnjciure and operation of the political systems in the United States, students 
should be able to analyze some of the conrticts that confront the nation. In so doing, students will develop the ability 
to be effecuve decision makers and responsible citizens. 

The Model Curriculum Standards provides suggestions for organizing the knowledge and skills associated uith 
CIVIC and econonuc competence. The topics that follow are drawn from the model curriculum standards. 

American Government and Civics 

12.1 Origins and background of American government 

12. 1 1 Prevailing values of the founding fathers 

12.12 Social conditions in North American colonies 

12.13 Declaration of Independence 

12.14 Federalist Papers 

12.15 Principles of govemment considered essential 

12.16 Evolvement of the Constitution dirough compromises, balancing conflicting goals 

12.17 Articles of Con federation 

12.18 United Sutes Constitution 

12.2 Structure and operation of American institutions 

12.21 Structure, operation, and capacity for change of U.S. institutions: 
12.2M The Congress 

12.21-2 The presidency 
12.21-3 The bureaucracy 
12.21-4 The judiciaiy 
12.21-5 Political parties 

12.22 Formulation of government policy duough interaction of major insutuuons (experts, poliucians. 

interest groups, courts) 

12.3 The role of the individual in American government 

12.31 Social and political differences in the population influence political outcomes at the local, state. 

and federal levels 

12.32 Political, civic, and social participation in a democracy: 
12.32-1 Types of elections 

12.32-2 Voting 
12.32-3 Political pvties 
1 2.32*4 Civic participation 

12.4 Civic liberties and civil rights 

12.41 Bill of Rights: 

1 2.4 1 - 1 Historic background 
12.41-2 Contemporary issues 

12.42 Amending the Constitution 

12.43 Judicial review 

12.44 Tensions between desire for individual freedom, need for individual ethical behavior, w ill of the 

majority, need for public order, and the relations of these tensions to contemporary domestic issues 

12.5 Federal, state, and local government 

12.51 Similarities and differences in structure and operation of govemmenis: 
12.51-1 Federal, state (California), local 

12.51-2 ExecuUve, legislative, judicial 

12.52 Federal, state, and local govemment responsibilities (policy area) 

12.53 Qose relationship between federal and state and local govemments 

12.54 Federal, state, and municipal legal systems manage conflict between individuals, croups, and 

institutions 

12.55 Direct democracy: 

12.55-1 Origins in Progressive mox^ement 
12.55-2 Initiative, referendum, recall 
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12.6 The United States and the ^orld 

12.61 Changes in national policy, from insulation to world leadership: 
1 2.61 • 1 Staying aloof from foreign entanglemenis 

12.61-2 1900 to 1914; emerging into a world scene 

12.61- 3 World War II, United Nations, and world leadership 

12.62 Post-war preoccupation with security: 

12.62- 1 Domestic issues 
12.62-2 Foreign policy 

12.7 Taking stock; An evaluation of contemporary American government 

12.71 Analysis of govemment system in light of contemporary issues: 
12.71-1 Domestic issues 

12.71- 2 Foreign entanglements 

12.72 Comparing the American govemment with other contemporary forms: 

12.72- 1 Structure of govemment 
12.72-2 Comparison of goals 

12.72-3 Present-day norms in government 

Economics 

12.8 Fundamental concepts of economics 



12.81 


Scarcity 


12.82 


Economic systems; traditional, command, market, mixed 


12.83 


Production, exchange, consumption 


12.84 


Opportunity cost 


12.85 


Specialization 


12.86 


Money 


12.87 


Market networks 


12.88 


Factors of production 


12.89 


Trade-offs 


12.810 


Ecoiomic performance indicators: 



12.810-1 Income distribution 



12.810-2 Cross national product 
12.810-3 Index numbers 

12.81 1 Graphic representation of economic dau 

12.812 Interdependence 

Tichnology in ihi Curriculmi ^ History-Sociai ScUnce 
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History/Social Science 

Technolosy 
In 

Curriculum 
Matrix 



EMPHASIS 
MAJOR:# 



Programs Reviewed 



Across Cultures 



Africa 



American Government 



Amer. Gov. I-V/Amer. Gov. 



American History 



Amer. Hist «1 Know. Mast 



Amer. Hist #2 Know. Mast 



Amer. Hist Achievnent I 



' ' I ' ' I I I » 

Settings/Courses and Processes 



< 

-3 



6 7 



■01 




I 

i! 
1 



8 



I 



J9 
3 

CO 



I rrocesses I 



8 



Q 



1 I 1 I I I 



Q 



i 



Archeology Search 



Bean Sprouts 



IT7\ 



Beyond the Rising Sun 



n 



BiU Becomes Law (A) 



1 



Black Amer/The Medalists 



Bumble Games 



By the People 



1 



8 



CilifomiaDreams 



n2 



Cartels and Qmhroatt 



Q 



1 



Choice or Chance 



Computers in Gov. 



Consumer Connection HSl 



Continents/IheMedalists 



Ch>sscountryUSA 



I 



Q 



Current Events/Know. Mast 



Q 



n 



DatelineTiine>Tiraveler 



Q 



Demo-Graphics 



w 



Discoveiy 



Easy Graph/Grolier Home 



o 



Econ./Knowledge Mast. 



o 



o 
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SERIES TITLE. . SUMKfER OF AJDCEMENT 



# OF PROGRAMS 4 LENGTH OF PROGRAM. . . 30 minutes 

SOURCE County Midia Cmitr/Rtgional ITV Agcncy/WETA 

AUDIENCE Ofidii2 

DESCRIPTION This k a four-part look at At Wattrgatt Htaringr Moit of the key characters are 

initfvitwfd an4 pfofllad. An analyiii of the cvenu* impaa on the American 
political lytiMi ii prtstniid in program M. 



SETTING/COURSE. • • • 10 The American Experience; 1 1.0 United Sutes History and Geography; 12.0 

American Government, Civics and Economics 



TOPICS 8.2 Ideals, institutions, and values of the United States; 11.18 Developments at 

homii and abroad (c. 1964-1974); 112 Structure and operation of American 
institutions. 

EVALUATION Content objectives relate to the framework grade level setting; exemplary 



Overall instructional quality: exemplary 
Overall technical quality: exemplary 
^ This series' strengths are: it definitely shows the power of congressional powers 

and shows history being made. 

OVERALL RATING. • . . EXEMPLARY 
SUPPORT MATERIALS • Not avaibbleio review 

PROGRAM FORMAT. . . N/A 

POTENTIAL USE(S). • • Provides factual knowledge; in-depth or specialized study; supplementary course of 

snidy 

COPYRIGHT DATE 1983 

OBJECTIVES N/A 
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CRITICAL THINKING 



CLARIFY ISSUES. • . • C. 11 Identify central issues or problems. 

C,12 Identify sinularities and differences. 
C.14 Formulate appropriate questions. 



JUDGE & USE INFO. . 



C.22 Recosnize obvious bias, emotional factors, propaganda, and semantic 
slanting. 

C.24 Recognize simple inconsistencies and contradictions. 
C.2S Recognize simple unstated assumptions. 



DRAW CONCLUSIONS . C.36 Recognize indirect or extended implicau'ons. 

C.37 Recognize immediate implications. 



STUDY/BASIC SKILLS 



B.l Acquire information through listening, observing, reading, and utilizing 
community resources. 

B.3 Compile, organize, and evaluate information presented in books, periodicals, 
and other media. 

B.S Communicate orally and in writing. 



SOCIAL SKILLS. 



5.1 Feel for others; empathize with them; be sensiUve to their needs, problems, 
and aspirations; see things as others see them; take the perspectives of others. 

5.2 Understand multiple perspectives of others. 



VALUES/BELIEFS. 



N/A 



PROGRAM 
DESCRIPTION 



1. The Watergate Committee * This segment details the formation of the Watergate 
Conunittee and the early days of hearings. Issues discussed are public interest in the 
hearings, the role of humor, and ethics. (8.2, 11.18, 12.2) 

2. John Mitchell and John Dean: Profiles and Testimony • Deals with the 
testimony of John Mitchell and John Dean, each of whom were questioned on the 
role of the President in Watergate. (8.2, 11.18, 12.2) 

3. The White House Tapes • Describes the comnuttee*s discovery of Nixon^s taped 
conversations and recounts the testimony of top aide John Ehrlichman. (8.2, 11.18, 
12.2) 

4. "Dirty Tricks." Impeachment, Resignation - Examines Haldeman's testimony, 
the witnesses who testified about the "Dirty Tricks" of the Nixon campaign, the 
House conunittee impeachment procedures, and effects of Watergate on the 
American political system. (8.2, 11.18, 12.2) 



EKLC 
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TITLE/SERIES. . U.S. GOVERNMENT PRODUCTIVITY 



SOURCE 

AUDIENCE 

DESCRIPTION. . . 



SETTING/ 
COURSE* • • • • • 



TOPICS. 



Scholastic, Inc., 730 Broadway, New York, NY 10033 
Grades 8-12, Adulu College 

U.S. Govemmem (which must be used with PFS: File -$115) presents five separate data 
base activities which focus on federal spending (students retrieve and interpret government 
sutistics), presidential elections (presents election resulu and voting patterns by pony from 
1789-1984), the Constitutional Convention (generates statistical information on 
participants and sutes), and sute and local governments (students create their own data base 
files). Can be used with PFS: Report or PFS: Graph to organize information or print 
graphs. 

5.0 The People of a Nation: The United States; 8.0 The American Experience; 1 1.0 United 
Sutes History and Geography; 12.0 American Government, Civics, and Economics 

12.1 Origins and background of American government; 12.3 The role of the individual in 
American government; 1 1.19 The contemporary scene (1974- present); ♦8.200; •! 1.200 
(♦See Curriculum Scope and Sequence for text.) 



EVALUATION, • . 



OVERALL 
RATLNG. . 



TYPE OF 
PROGRAM. 



SUPP. MATERIAL. 

POTENTIAL 

USE(S) 



EXEMPLARY - Develops the content topics and objectives; develops the process topics 
and skills or values; provides up-to-date content; presents facts impartially; overall quality 
of support. DESIRABLE • Motivational for students. ACCEPTABLE • Overall technical 
quality. COMMENTS • Provides a bank of information that can be searched, manipulated, 
changed and updated. It sharpens critical thinking and investigative skills through data 
interpretation and analysis. 

DESIRABLE 



Dau base (Application) 

Extensive guide: suggests class activities, sample lesson plans, exercises, supplemental 
activities. 

Motivator; enrichment; post-lesson activity; supplement; extend. Students can complete 
research projects by generating dau to use as a reference for class discussions and reports. 



EKLC 



EASE OF USE Some teacher and student computer experience required Moderate teacher preparation 

required. Teacher must be very familiar with the program. 

SUGGESTED TIME 

PER SESSION. . . . 15^5 minutes # OF SESSIONS. . . Variable 

STUDENT 

G ROUP Individuals; pairs; small groups (3-S); large group; class 

NEEDED EQUIP. . . Apple lU, He. lie; IBM PC, PCjr second disk drive, printer, and PFS: Files are required. 

PFS: Repon and PFS: Graphs are useful. 

COPYRIGHT 

DATE 1984.85 PRICE . . $99.95 
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OBJECTIVE(S) 



MAJOR. 



12.1 1 Prevailing values of the founding fathers; 12.14 Federalist Papers; 12.15 Principles 
of government considered essential; 12.16 Constitution evolved through compromises, 
balancing conflicting goals; 12.17 Articles of Confederation; 12.18 United States 
Constitution; 12.32 Political, civic, and social panicipation in a democracy; 1 1.196 
Economic challenges: Inflation, high interest rates, the national debt, taxation dilemmas, 
and social security and health care 



INCIDENTAL . N/A 



CRITICAL 
THINKING 

CLARIFY ISSUES 



JUDGE/USE INFO 



DRAW CONCL. . 



STUDY/BASIC 
SKILLS 



SOCIAL SKILLS. . 



C.l 1 Identify central issues or problems; C.12 Identify similarities and differences; C.13 
Determine which information is relevant; C.14 Formulate appropriate questions; CIS 
Express problems clearly and concisely; C.16 Recognize individual and group value 
orientations and ideologies. 

C.23 Distinguish among fact, opinion, and reasoned judgment; C.24 Recognize simple 
inconsistencies and contradictions; C.2S Recognize simple unstated assumptions: C.26 
Recognize clearly insufficient data; C.22 Recognize obvious bias, emotional factors, 
propaganda, and semantic slanting. 

C.31 Identify reasonable alternatives; C.32 Predict possible consequences: C.33 Test 
conclusions or hypotheses: C.36 Recognize indirect or extended implications: C.77 
Recognize immediate implications: C.34 Reason hypothetically. 

B.l Acquire information through listening, obser\'ing, reading, and utilizing communit\ 
resources; B.2 Locate information in textbooks, encyclopedias, specialized dictionaries, 
almanacs, and other reference materials: B.3 Compile, organize, and evaluate infonnaiion 
presented in books,, periodicals, and other media; B.4 Extract and interpret information 
from maps, models, graphs, charts, tables, pictures and canoons; B.5 Communicate oral In 
and in writing. 

S2 Understand multiple penpectives of others; S.4 Recognize one's o^tt biases and 
prejudices on historical and social phenomena; S.5 See people as individuals rather than 
applying stereotypes to them or classifying them arbitrarily as members of particular 
groups; S.7 Work effectively with others as members of groups; S.8 Give and receive 
constructive criticism; S.9 Accept responsibility and demonstrate respect for the rights, 
opinions, and property of others in the classroom, the school, and in the larger 
community. 



VALUES/BELIEFS. 

PROGRAM 
FORMAT 



V.14 Authority. V.15 Responsibility, V.16 Participation, V.13 Truth, V.12 Equality, 

•V.18. •V.21, •V.23, •V^4, •WIS 

•(Set Curriculum Scope and Sequence for text.) 

Teacher can change content; text emphasized. 
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DataRelator Printout for Software and ITV Programs 
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DataRelator printout for American Government and Civics Topics 
12.1 Origins and background of American government 



Cabinet: Hi ttory-Soci *1 Science 

Drau'er : So-f tware 

TITLE: AMERICAN GOk^ERNMENT 

AUMENCE/GRADE: 11-Conege, G-ade 8 Gifted 

DESCRIPTION: This program provides 760 question* in the are*« n.stor'csi' 
documents, the party svstem, and the American gover nmen t . The use" mav 
select both are^s o-f concentration and levels of ai+ficu-tv. A mu ; ♦ » : : e 
ch.oice game -format is used. 

[Grade Le* el Sett ing/Course3 : 

[12.0 American Government, Civics, and Economics] 

[Topics]: 

[12. 2 Structure and operation of American Institutions], 

[12. 1 Origins and backgrouno o-f American government], 

[12. 4 Civic liberties and civil rights], 

[12. 5 Federal, state and local oo^ei^nment] 
SUPPORT MATERIAL: Directions limited to program operation. 
EASE OF USE: No teacher or student computer experience required. Minimc^ 
teacher preparation required. 

TITLE: U.S. CONSTITLITI ON 
AUDIENCE/GRADE: 8-12 

DESCRIPTION: This program presents the Constitution and Bill ot Rights in a 
tutorial -format. A crossword puzzle and multiple-choice que«t«ors are used tc 
test knowledge and comprehension. Finallv, students apply tne principles ot 
the Bill o-f Rights to a controversial case study, examine the pros *nd cons, 
and make a decision. 
[Grade Level Setting/Course]: 

C 8.0 The American Experience], 
[11.0 United States History and Geography], 
[12.0 American Government, Civics, and Econorriics] 
[Top i cs] s 

[ 8. 2 Ideal s, i nst i tut i ons, and values ot the United States], 
[ 5. 5 Founders O'f our nations], 
[11. 6 A new nation (c. 17ei-ieOO>], 

[12. 1 Origins and background oi American government], 

[12. 4 Civic liberties and civil rights] 
SUPPORT MATERIAL: Extensive guide: suggests class activities. 
EASE OF USE: No teacher or student computer experience required. Minima; 
teacher preparation required. 
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12.1 Origins and background of American government (continued) 



TITLE; U.S. fiOUERNMENT PRODUCTIVITY 
AUDIENCE/GRADE: 6-1 2 p Adult, ColUQe 

DESCRIPTION! U.S. 6ovtrnmtnt (which mu»t bt used with PFSi File -tllS^ present 
i^iMe separate database activities which ^ocus on federal spending (students 
retrieve and interpret Qovernment statistics^, presi den t i fil elections 
(presents election results and voting patterns by party -from 1789-1984;, the 
Constitutional Convention (generates statistical in<formation on par 1 1 c i p&n t s 
and states), and state and local governments (students create their ou^r. 
database 'files). Can be used with PFS: Report or PFS: Grap^^i to orge.nize 
ini^ormation or print graphs. 
[Grade Level Setting/Course]: 

C 5.0 The People oi a Nation: The United States oi America], 

I £.0 The American Experience], 

Cll.O United States History and Geography], 

C12.Ct f^merican Government, Civics, and EcoriomiCf] 
[Top I cs] : 

fl^. I Origins and background o-f American government], 
[12. 2 The role oi the individual in American government], 
[11.19 The contemporary sgene ( 197^-present)] . 
8.200, 

[11.200 Other objectives appropriate to course] 
SUPPORT MATERIALS Extensive guide: suggests class activities, samp^'e lesson 

plans, exercises, supplemental activities. 
EASE OF USE; Some teacher and student computer experience required, ^^'oderate 

teacher preparation r»qu»red. Teacher must be very -familiar with the p-ogran- 



12.2 Structure and operation of American Institutions 



Cabinet: History-Social Science 
Drawer: So-ftware 

AMERICAN GOVERr^lMENT 

AMERICAN GOVERNMEf>rr I-V/American Government 
BILL BECOMES A LAW (A) 
PRESIDENT ELECT 
PRESI DENT '^S CHOICE 
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12.2 Structure and operation of American institutions (continued) 



C«ibineti History-Social Science 
DraiMert Instructional Television 

SERIES: BJERY FOUR YEARS 
NUMBER OF PROGRAMS* 3 
LENGTH OF PROGRAM i 60 minutes 
AUDIENCE/GRADE: 6-12 

DESCRIPTIOtJi This series looks at the institution of the pres dency. The role 
ot public opinion about the presidency is exarrrinec, as is tne crouitr. or tn* 
presidential staff and the changes m presidential power o^er tne p&st 
century. 
[Grade Lev^e'. Setting/Course]: 

[ e.O The American Exper i ence j , 
[lOtO Uio-ld History, Culture, and Geography], 
[11.0 United States History and Geography], 
[12.0 American Gouernmentf Civics, and Economics] 
[Topics]: ^ 

[ 8. 2 Ideals, institutions, and values of the United States], 
til .16 Developments at home and abroad < c . 1 964-1 974> ] , 
[11.12 The new Manrfsst Destiny and the rise of the United States as a 
world power <c . 1880-1 91 8> 1 , 
[11.13 The era of reform <c . 189S-1917) ] , 

[12. 2 Structure and operation cf American Institutions], 
[12. 6 The United States and the world] 
SUPPORT MATERIALS: Teacher s manual 
Overall quality of guide: desirable 

SERIES: SUMMER OF JUDGEMEIsTT 
NUMBER OF PROGRAMS: 4 
LENGTH OF PROGRAM: 30 minutes 
AUDIENCE/ GRADE: 12 

DESCRIPTION: This is a four part look at the Watergate Hearings. Most of the 
key characters art interviewed and p'^ofiled. An analysis of the everts 
impact on the American political system is presented in program 
[Grade Level Setting/Course]: 

[ 8.0 The American Experience], 
(11.0 United States History and Geography], 
[12.0 American Governmenty Civics, anc Economics] 
[Top i cs] : 

[ 8. 2 Ideals, institutions, and values of the United States]. 
[12. 2 Structure and operation of American Institutions], 
1.18 Developments at homs and abroad <c. 1964-1974) 
SUPPORT MATERIALS: Not available to review 
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Table D-1. Software Distributed by California State Department of Education 



Number of Schools, Grade Level Enrollment 



SOFTWARL PROGRAM TITLE 


PUULISHCK 


K-3 


K-6 






6-9 


7-12 


9-12 


r . ^ 

Cou't ty 


Total 


WHO, WHAT. WHERE, WHEN... 


HARTLEY 


199 


3,666 


739 


28 








iSS 


4,787 


THAT'S MY STORY 


LEARNING WELL 


199 


3,666 


739 


20 








ISS 


4,7b7 


MAOlt SLATE 


SUNBURST 


199 


3,666 


739 


2b 


86U 






ISS 


S,647 


THE FACTORY 


SUNBURST 


199 


3,666 


739 


20 


800 


126 




ISS 


5,773 


GRAPHING EQUATIONS 


SUNBURST 








28 




126 


1,148 


ISS 


1,457 


TEN CLUES- 


SUNBURST 




3,666 


739 


2B 


860 


126 


1,148 


1S5 


6,722 


MICKEY'S SPACE ADVENTURE 


DISNEY 




3,666 


739 


26 








15S 


4,588 


FRIENDLY FLIER 


GROLIER 




3,666 


739 


28 








155 


4,588 


NARRATIVE WRITING TOOL 


INTERLEARN 






739 


28 


860 


126 




155 


1,908 


THE WRITER'S ASSISTANT 


INTERLEARN 






739 


28 


860 


126 




155 


1*908 


OH. DEER« 


MECC 






739 


2S 


860 


126 




155 


1,908 


WRITING A CHARACTER SKETCH 


HECC 








28 




126 


1,148 


155 


1,457 


SUPOR SCOOP 


COMPRESS 








28 




126 


1,148 


155 


1,457 


SCIENCE TOOLKIT 


BRODERBUND 








28 




126 


1,148 


155 


1,457 


ISLAND SURVIVORS 


HOLT 






739 


23 


060 


126 




155 


1,908 


PFS FILE* 


SCHOLASTIC 






739 


28 


860 


126 


1,148 


155 


3,056 


U.S. HISTORY DATA BASE* 


SCHOLASTIC 






739 


2B 


860 


126 


1,148 


155 


3,056 


APPLE WORKS 


APPLE 






739 


28 


860 


126 


1,148 


155 


3,056 


MATH WORLDS-SAMPLING 


HEATH 










860 






155 


1,015 



* Included in History-Social Science Resource Guide 

* County Offices of Education (Provide special education, court schools, etc.) 
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